Algeria and the United Nations 


NATIONS Charles de 


Gaulle’s flair for the dramatic has never been 


UNITED President 
more vividly displayed than at this moment. 
If daring and verve could solve an intractable 
problem, there would soon be peace in Al- 
yeria. 

The lonely man of Colombey les Deux 
Eglises, however, is still a tantalizing distance 
trom the Algerian settlement which he has 
made a primary goal of his life. He lacks one 
essential ingredient: evidence that he is master 
ot the French army and of the right-wing 
extremists allied with it—evidence that he can 


carry through with self-determination for 
Algeria without touching off a fascist revolt 
in France and/or Algeria. 

[his is why, at immense peril to his person 
and hence to France, he decided to confront 
his opponents face to face on their own 
ground. He had to demonstrate clearly and 
dramatically his mastery over them. It was 
the act of a brave man. 

Had the Algerian rebels been certain of de 
Gaulle’s total control over events, they would 
have agreed to a cease-fire long ago. The 
moderate wing of the National Liberation 


Front (FLN) has confidence in de Gaulle as 


by William R. Frye 


} 


his good faith 


a man; they trust 


his high 


principles. They believe he genuin intends 
to give them self-determination. B 

in doubt as to his capacity to 

stick. 

This has been the issue eve 
Gaulle’s intentions for Algeria first became 
apparent. It explains why friends of the rebels 
demanded that the United Nations be allowed 
to supervise a vote on self-determination. They 


French presi 


dent could or would agree to brit the UN 


did not really think that any 


into the picture, except conceivably as an ob 
server; but they wished to dramatize the 
necessity, as they see it, for guaranteeing that 
the referendum will be impartial and free 
from army pressure. 

De Gaulle’s opponents in Algiers are de 
termined that neither he nor any French gov 
ernment in Paris shall achieve and demon 
them. At every critical 


Strate control over 


moment in peace explorations for the past 
three years they have ostentatiously displayed 
at Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef in 
1958, on the street barricades o 


January, and now 


their independence 


in their recept 


Gaulle as he dared to challenge them 
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On January 8, through a special 
referendum in metropolitan France, 
President de Gaulle plans to demon- 
strate the overwhelming support he 
has among the French electorate. His 
flanks will then be covered. Over the 
week end of December 9 he was try- 


ing to assure his rear. 


Peace or Disaster 


The Algerian problem is rapidly 
reaching that critical point where the 
disaster—are 


alternatives peace or 


raw and imminent. Russian and 
Communist Chinese promises of aid 
for the rebellion, renewed in Novem- 
ber-December at the Communist 
summit conference in Moscow, have 
introduced an entirely new dimen- 
sion of danger. Were “volunteers” to 
be injected behind the lines via Mo- 
rocco or Tunisia the war would im- 
mediately engulf those two countries 

and quite possibly the countries of 
origin as well. 

Already Morocco’s impatience with 
French policy and_ gratitude for 
Communist aid have taken the Rabat 
regime a step along the way 


giant 
with the East. 
Late in November the U.S.S.R. gave 
Morocco at least 12 MIG-17 jet hight- 


toward alignment 


ers and 2 Ilyushin bombers. In the 
early hours of December 4 the U.S.- 
S.R. used its veto power in the UN 
Security Council in support of Mo- 
rocco’s ambition to annex Maurita- 
nia, an area with a population of 
725,000, whose independence and ad- 
mission to the UN were being pro- 
moted by France. 

Moroccan displomacy in the UN— 


notably on the Congo, but also on 


other major issues—has been more 
and more in step with that of Mos- 
cow. Morocco cosponsored two reso 
lutions on disarmament which the 
United States found embarrassing; 
it helped Ghana, Guinea, the United 
Arab Republic and others in their 
drive to restore Patrice Lumumba to 
the premiership of the Congo; it 
helped to soften and discourage op- 
position to Soviet viewpoints on en- 
largement of the Security Council 
and contributions to Congo expenses. 
And Morocco now plays host to a 
large Chinese Communist embassy, 


quite possibly the largest in Africa. 


Moscow and Soviet Bloc 


It is, of course, much too early to 
write off Morocco as a Soviet (or 
Communist Chinese ) satellite. So far 
the relationship is little more than 
a serious flirtation. But were it to 
ripen into marriage, Soviet-controlled 
air bases in Morocco could threaten 
the Spanish anchor of the American 
position in Europe; and submarine 
bases in Oran could do much to close 
off the West’s entry into the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Thus the poison of 
the Algerian conflict has spread far. 

Earlier, this conflict helped to em- 
bitter relations between France and 
Abdel 


Egypt, and contributed to the Suez 


President Gamal Nasser of 
attack of 1956. It has pinned down 
in Algeria more than 500,000—some 
put the figure much higher—soldiers 
and paramilitary forces, weakening 
NATO and bleeding France white 
financially. It has led to strains be- 
tween Paris and Washington, and 


bids fair to do so even more sharply 


under the Administration of Presi- 
dentelect John F. Kennedy, who as 
a senator called for independence for 
Algeria. Friends of the FLN, inci- 
dentally, never tire of quoting that 
stand taken in 1957, obviously hop 
ing to commit Kennedy the Presi- 
dent to the views of Kennedy the 
legislator. The position of Washing- 
ton, paradoxically, has also damaged 
relations between the United States 
and the anticolonial Afro-Asian bloc, 
which has been dissatisfied with the 
degree of American 
And 


Moscow has had an opportunity to 


pressure on 
France. because of Algeria 
tar Washington with the brush of 
“colonialism.” 

The decision of the French Assem 
bly on December 6 to go ahead with 
an independent $1.2 billion French 
nuclear striking force — bypassing 
and quite possibly sabotaging plans 
for a joint NATO force — is an in 
direct result of the Algerian conflict 
and of the diplomatic stresses it has 
created within the Western bloc. 

Tunisia is much more deeply in 
fluenced by pro-Western sentiment 
But 


might not withstand Soviet pressures 


than Morocco. even Tunisia 
and blandishments indefinitely if the 
Algerian war is not settled — and 
settled in a manner which would 
leave a minimum of scars. 

Much therefore will depend on the 
results of de Gaulle’s mission to Al 


geria. It was, in fact, one of the more 


important diplomatic undertakings 
of 1960. 


member of the staff of The 
Monito) 1941, ha 
been its United Nations correspondent for 


Mr. Frye, a 


Christian Science since 


ten vears. 
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The United States and Central America 


by Robert J. Alexander 





In the first article, published in the 
December 15 Forticn Pouicy But 
LETIN, we examined the problems of 
three of the five Central American 
Republics — Guatemala, El Salvador 
and Nicaragua. Now let us turn to 
the other two—Honduras and Costa 
Rica—and also consider the problems 
United States foreign policy faces in 
Latin America. 

Honduras has also been having a 
turbulent time. Dictator Tiburcio 
Carias Andino gave up office to Juan 
Manuel Galvez in 1948, and under 


Galvez’ direction, democracy was 


slowly restored. The opposition Lib 


eral party revived under militant 
young leadership, closely allied ‘to or 
ganized labor. In the election of a 
successor to Galvez in 1954, a dead 
lock arose. As a result, Vice Presi 
dent Julio Lozano took power, and 
kept hold of it for two years. He was 
finally overthrown by a_ military 
coup, W hich paved the way for elec 
assembly. 


tion of a constitutional 


The 


voters wrote a new constitution, and 


Liberals won this election, the 
as their last act, chose Liberal leader 
Ramon Villeda Morales as president. 

Since coming into office, Villeda 
Morales has had to be constantly on 
the alert against 
His 


been carrying on a modest economic 


attempts to over 
throw him. government has 
development program, has enacted 
an elaborate labor code and has car 
ried out other aspects of a moderate 
reform program. 

Finally, there is Costa Rica, which 
has firmer democratic traditions than 
any other country on the peninsula. 
In recent decades the only major po 
litical crisis arose in 1948 when out 
going President Teodoro Picado re 


fused to turn over the presidency to 


January |, 


1961 


Otilio Ulate. 


led by 


his elected suc cessor, 


revolution 


The result was a 
José Figueres, a landowner and « 
gineer. Its success resulted in 
visional regime which lasted 

and a half and carried out a 
reform program. 

Late in 1949 President Ulate 

inaugurated, his 


served rour-ye 


term and was succeeded in 1953 
José Figueres, chosen by electi 
Figueres’ candidate was defeated in 
the 1958 election by the present chiet 


Mario Echandi 


His regime is democratic, 


executive, Jiménez. 


1 


although 
conservative in its policies. 


The struggle between democrati 


1 


and dictatorial elements, and 


tween progressive and conservati 


forces, has been complicated by th 
advent of the Castro regime. Castri 


has declared war on_ progressive 


democratic leaders such as Figueres 


and Villeda Morales. He has rallied 


those elements which are willing to 


press for fundamental social chang: 


and to voice violent nationalism, 


even at the cost of political demo 


} 


racy and civil liberties. Thus, ther 


now a three-cornered 


appears to be 
struggle in Centra! America instead 


of the two-sided struggle which had 
dominated the politics of the regio 


since World War II. 


What Can U.S. Do? 


If democracy is to be firmly estab 
lished and relations with the United 


States are to be friendly in the com 


ing decades, it is highly important 


that the democratic left, represented 


by Figueres and Villeda Morales, 


should prove the winner in this 


three-cornered struggle. It is clea 


that today, on the one hand, there is 


little future or value in old fashio ed 


dictatorial and oligarchic regimes: 


ind on the other hand, that the Cas 


» type of Jacobin left, with its cava 


attitude toward political demox 


and it olent hatred toward 


he United States, 


W ould be 


America 


most 
lisastrous for bot! ntral 
ind this country 


First, the United States govern 


nent should encourage democratic 


social change. To begin with, we 


should send to these countries am 


vassadors who have a firm belief in 


such a program. Representatives 
nited States am 
vassador to Nicaragua, Mr. Thomas 


Whelan, who has 


such as the present [ 


1 


1 


acted on several 
occasions as spokesman for the So 
moza dict: 
drawn. 


Second, the United States should 


use its influence to encourage a 


method of 


democratic and orderly 


changing administrations in Central 
America. In the case of Nicaragua 
A 


his means the fulfillment of prom 


ises by Luis Somoza that his succes 


SOI will be chosen by democrati 


elections and that no member of his 


] 


famuy will be | 


ullowed to be a candi 


date. In Guatemala it means the 


holding of tree ele | 


tions at the end o 
President Ydigor is term ol office. in 


which 


revolution of 1944 


elements associated with the 
T will be allowed 
) participate and to win, if the 
oters want it that way. 

In El Salvador | 
fluence shoul cert 


behind any 


States in 


nited 


uinly be throw n 


moves by the new reyime 


t 


to come to rips a democrat 


fashion with the basic problem of 


Che 


States should stand ready to extend 


oligarchic domination. United 


whatever financial and technical help 








FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


&) World Communism: Right, Left or Center? 








The statement (published in The 
New York Times of December 7) 
by the conference of representatives 
of 81 Communist parties held in 
Moscow for nearly a month—an ex- 
ceptionally long and.turgidly written 
document—bears the marks of what 
non-Communist observers on the 
scene had described as a hard-fought 
struggle to arrive at an agreement 
between the views of two groups 
which had emerged within the Com- 
These are the views of 
the U.S.S.R., represented by Premier 


Nikita S. Khrushchev, and supported 


munist bloc. 


by all the Eastern European coun- 
tries with the exception of Albania; 
and those of Communist China, pre- 
sented by its president at the confer- 
ence, Liu Shao-chi, supported by the 
Albania, 


Indonesia and some 


Communists of as well as 
of North Korea, 
of the Latin American countries, 
notably Cuba. 

Advance discussion of the new 
Communist manifesto in the West- 
ern press had raised the question 
whether, in effect, we were witness- 
ing a three-ply, and not only a two- 
ply, division within the Communist 
bloc. This division was thought to 
be between what we might term the 
left wing, led by Peiping; the right 
and the 
Khrushchev, 


whose statements since the issuance 


wing, led by Yugoslavia; 
center, led by Mr. 


of the Declaration and Peace Mani- 
festo of 1957 had often attacked both 
the “dogmatism” of the Chinese 


Communists and the “revisionism” 
of the Yugoslavs. 

The new 
viously had as its main objective the 


the 


and Communist China. Ac- 


Moscow document ob- 


restoration of unity 
U.S.S.R. 


tually it reads as if 


between 


it were a com- 


pilation of two completely separate 


statements brought together within 
a common framework for purposes 
of expediency, not as an expression 
of genuine agreement about basic 
convictions. The result is a sort of 
with each Rus- 
sian view balanced off by a Chinese 
view. But such efforts as Mr. Khru- 
shchev and President Liu Shao-chi 
their 
policies for public consumption were 
not extended to Marshal Tito, 
has been treated by both Russian and 


point-counterpoint, 


made to reconcile respective 


who 
Chinese Communists as a “heretic” 
since Yugoslavia left the Cominform 
in 1948 and in recent years has been 


the target of particularly violent at- 
tacks from Peiping. 


Evitable — and Inevitable 


Whatever differences of opinion 
Moscow and Peiping have had in the 
past and may hold in the future, they 
appear to agree on their estimate of 
the present state of affairs in “the 
capitalist which 


system,” against 


“the socialist system” continues its 
historic struggle. The manifesto de- 
clares: “Our time, whose main con- 
tent is the normalization from capi 
talism to socialism initiated by the 
great October revolution, is a time 
of struggle between the two social 
systems, a time of socialistic revolu- 
tions and nationalistic liberalistic 
revolutions, a time of the breakdown 
of imperialism, of the abolition of 
the colonial system, a time of transi- 
tion of more peoples to the socialistic 
position, of the triumph of socialism 
and communism on a world-wide 
scale. 

“Tt is the principal characteristic of 
our time that the world socialist sys- 
tem is becoming the decisive factor 
in the development of society. .. . 


Today it is the world socialist system 


Foreign Pelicy Builetin * 


and the forces fighting against im- 
perialism, for a socialist transforma- 
tion of society, that determine the 
main content, main trend and main 
features of the historical develop- 
ment of society. Whatever efforts im- 
perialism makes, it cannot stop the 
A reliable basis 
has been provided for further de- 
The 


complete triumph of socialism is in- 


advance of history. 


cisive victories for socialism. 
evitable.” 
The “ of the decline 


of “the capitalist system” 


inevitability” 
is attribu- 
ted to the decline of material produc- 
tion in the “capitalist” sector, to the 
resulting prospect of economic up 
heavals, to the existence of a “dis 
torted militarized economy” in the 
“imperalist” United States, 


the breakup of Western colonialism, 


and to 


for which the Communists take full 
credit. All of these developments are 
contrasted with trends in the “social- 
ist” sector which are depicted in rosy 
colors as “an earnest of victory in the 
struggle for peace, democracy, na 
socialism 


tional liberation, and hu 


man progress.” 


War and/or Peaceful 
Coexistence 


It is this predicted “inevitability” 


of the weakening of “the capitalist 


which led Mr. Khrushchev, 


as early as 1956, to reach the conclu- 


sy stem” 


sion that war between the two sys 
tems was no longer inevitable since 
the triumph of socialism would be 
achieved by means other than war 
which, according to his views, would 
destroy not only capitalism, but also 
communism. It is on this point 

whether war is or is not necessary 
to bring about the final triumph of 
communism—that Moscow and Pei 


(Continued on page 63) 
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New Look 


at South Africa 


{natomy o 


tor 
ford 


is The 








An extraordinary acceleration of his 
torical change has taken place in 
Africa. The clock in Africa, and par 
ticularly in South Africa, has speeded 
up. But the question is, Can the 3 
ol in 
South Africa hold that clock back? 


This is what Prime Minister Hen 


million population whites 


drik F, Verwoerd says he is going to 
do—although he insists that this is 
not what he means. 

To understand the new, emerging 
\frica, it is important to realize that 
\frica is not a uniform continent: its 
white and black — differ 


very widely from one another. Un- 


pe oples 


less we fix in our minds the idea of 
1 great diversity among the Africans 
themseives, we cannot understand 
the changes which are today sweep 


ing Africa. 


What Africans Think 


Something has taken place in the 
minds of a great number of African 
leaders in the Union of South Africa 


that needs special 


emphasis. 

The best of them have developed 
the point of view of Western men. 
Chey understand the constitutional 
process, and they are particularly im 
bued with the finer influences of 
Christianity that preach fraternity 
and compromise. These men have 
pleaded for consideration within the 
ontext of a multiracial society. _ 

In March 1960, during the violent 
disorders at Sharpeville, at Langa 
near Capetown and at Cato Manor 
near Durban, the police fired not 
upon rioters but upon men marching 
in ‘peaceful protest under legally 
minded, politically Westernized lead 
In these disorders they 


ers. grim 
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killed between 80 and.90 marchers. 

When Dr. Verwoerd’s police fired 
upon and clubbed these marchers 
the prime minister probably threw 
out of the window all hope of com 
the 


promise with intelligent, the 


moderate, the Christianized leader 
ship of the black Africans, who are 
under increasing pressure by black 
leaders of other groups. 

One of these groups is that of the 


1 


Pan-Africans, who have put forth the 
slogan, “This land of Africa is our 
land, and whoever is white, however 
he came, is a foreigner; he does not 
This 


based on an exclusive racial concept 


belong here.” is nationalism 


Its leaders are becoming increasingly 


important today, are unwilling t 


compromise with Dr. Verwoerd and 
seek to establish their claims in what 
ever form they can. 


Out of the cruel political, social 


and economic restrictions 


imposed 


on the black man, another group 


the criminal element—has emerged 
It is a potent leadership. It strikes at 


the white man by breaking his laws 


Views of Whites 


The white population in Soutt 
Africa can be divided into two racial 
and linguistic groups—the Englis! 
speaking and the Dutch- or Afri 
kaans-speaking. But it is a gross er 
ror to assume that the white popula 
tion is divided still further—that 


with the Dutch-speaking as_ the 


group which has imposed restrictive 
legislation on the black population, 
and the English as the group o; 
posed to discrimination. 

There is still a real agreement be 
tween the of the 


Various sections 


y 


l 


by Cornelis W. de Kiewiet 


Dr. de Kiewiet, president of the University of Rochester, 
is a leading historian on South Africa, which he revisited 
in the summer of 1960 to give major addresses at several 
important convocations and to speak at the South African 
Institute of Race Relations in Durban. He is the author of 
several works on South Africa, the most recent of which 
South 


{frican Misery (London, Ox 


niversity Press, 1956). 


white population that apartheid is 


the proper policy for the Union of 


South Africa, despite the arguments 


of those who have raised their voices 


against it. It is not a safe prediction 


to say that because the tide ot change 


in Africa is rising will shortly 


sweep violently and destructively 


white rule the Union of 


A trica. 


ove! 


South 


Whites 


First of 


Have Great Power 
all, 


people in the Union of South Africa 


the number of white 

: 
1S greater than it anywhere eise 1n 
Africa and constitutes a very consid 


erable power. After the recent riots 
the government stepped up its firing 
and therefore would seem 
th: 
—_ 


h 


power, 
would be 
Africa 


in t 


to me unlikely it there 


an uprising in com 


parable to what appened he 


Congo. 


If there is hange in th 


situation in the Union of South Af 


rica, it may possibly take 


L] | 
result of two incompatible personal! 


} 


ty components, particularly in the 


group who 


Dr. 


ninds of that agg 


ire the immediate followers of 
Verwoerd. 
The Afrikaner 
€ 


onscious and I ave a 


racially 


ire sell 


cultural antipa 
thy toward Englishme n, which 1S 


quite keen because of their resent 


tl 


ment against much that took place in 


their historical relationship with the 


English. They also have an acute 


racial antipathy toward the blacks. 


[hey have a most stubborn feeling 


that they cannot and must not make 


ny concessions beyond a certain 


point or they will lose their identity 
of blackness 


rreat tide 





That is their racial personality. 

Their other personality is born of 
pride in their prosperity. These peo- 
ple live in a country which produces 
rich quantities of diamonds, gold, 
The 


population is tremendously proud of 


copper and uranium. white 
its cities, made modern with their 
efficient railroads and airlines, and 
graced by beautiful buildings. Now, 
a white population that is deeply in 
love with its prosperity and standard 
of living may evaluate its relation- 
ship with the black man in an en- 
tirely different fashion if the issue is 
made an economic issue rather than 
a power issue 

Nuch depends on how these three 
groups of leaders—two black groups 
and the whites—operate in the fu- 
ture. It is my belief that the Western- 
ized black leaders are on the way 
out. Therefore, it seems a reasonable 
assumption that the Pan-African is 
probably the leader of the future. In 
will 


addition the criminal element 


always inject, or always endeavor to 
inject, itself into any difficult situa- 
tion, and consequently may under 


certain circumstances 


precipitate 
events in the direction of violence. 

But | would predict that violence 
is likely to be exercised by the whites 
against the blacks rather than by the 
blacks against the whites. Dr. Ver- 
woerd and those who follow him are 
men of extraordinary determination 
and would not scruple to insist on a 


bloody showdown. 


Black Man's Dilemma 


Now we may ask why it is that the 
black man does not pull out from 
under his labors and let the whole 
house of cards come clattering down, 
since nothing in South Africa can be 
sustained economically without his 
labor. 

The answer is that the black man 


cannot do this. No sooner does he 


withdraw himself from labor in some 


form of protest than starvation stares 


him in the face. He is not permitted 
to organize himself in trade unions; 
so he has no war chest to fall back 
upon. His income is so low that it 
is a r-re individual who can lay even 
pennu.. aside at the end of the week. 
Consequently, the search among 
the black leaders has to be for meth 
ods of pin-pricking, of keeping the 
economy of the white man off bal- 
ance so that it slowly bleeds and the 
white man is forced into the position 
where he recognizes that what he is 
deeply in love with—his economic 
prosperity—is imperiled. 
Dr. Verwoerd and his followers 
are tremendously sensitive to foreign 
opinion, to political criticism from 
abroad, especially from the United 
States. Consequently, it is my judg- 
ment that expressions of political, 
and _ social 


economic disapproval 


from abroad may influence them. 
Also, something like a crisis in self- 
confidence, resulting from worsening 
economic conditions, together with 
growing moral and political isola 
tion, may suddenly cause a change in 
attitude and decision in South Africa. 

But the collapse in the Congo has 
made the South Africans stronger in 
their feeling of being right than they 
were a year ago. They are looking 
with acute interest to the help that I 
believe they are certain to get from 
Southern Rhodesia, a member of the 
Central African Federation. I am 
confident that the white population 
Rhodesia 


shaken by the events in the Congo 


of Southern terribly 
will add their strength in some form 
to the white population of South 
Africa. 

We may say, then, that changes 
will go on, and go on rapidly, north 
Rhodesia, 


changes will not necessarily sweep 


of Southern but these 


into South Africa. 
When I arrived in the Union of 


South Africa last June my first judg- 


ment was that the shock of the 
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Congo disturbances would hold back 
changes perhaps for a fairly long 
period of time. I believed that both 
black and white men in South Africa 
would all say, “Just a minute. Let's 


not go so fast.” 


Respite for Whites 


But this is emphatically not the 
conclusion that the black leadership 
of Nyasaland and Northern Rho 
desia, or Kenya, Tanganyika and 
other territories have drawn from 
events in the Congo. They feel that 
it is absolutely urgent today that the 
speed of their movement toward in- 
dependence be hastened in order to 
prove to the outside world that the 
Congo is an unusual event and not 
representative of what will happen 
in the rest of Africa. 

Nevertheless, it is important to 
bear this in mind: the Africa of the 


° t 
next generation may be more tur- 


bulent in the relationship between 
African and African than turbulent 
in the relationship between black 
man and white man. And that cir 


cumstance alone may add to the 


possibility of a longer respite than 
one might have previously expected 
for the security and stability of the 
white population in the Union of 
South Africa. 
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Spotlight 
(Continued jrom page OU 
ping have been engaged in a pro 
longed and often bitter dispute. 
The gap between the two positions 
is bridged, but not closed, by the 
manifesto’s prediction that in the 
“near future” Communist forces will 
gain new successes and capitalism 
will be further weakened. “In these 
conditions,” the manifesto declares, 
“a real possibility will have arisen to 
exclude world war from the life of 
society even before socialism achieves 
complete victory on earth, with capi 
talism still existing in a part of the 
This 


that, 


world.” statement leaves the 


impression should the “near 
future” not bring about the circum 


Mr. Khrushchev 


has hitherto based his policy, the is 


stances on which 


sue of the inevitability of war might 


be reopened and at that time 
Peiping, and not Moscow, might be 
in a position to determine the final 
decision. Yet the manifesto echoes 
Mr. 


that modern warfare would bring 


Khrushchev’s oft-stated view 
unheard-of destruction and death to 


hundreds of millions of people. 


New Talks with West— 


At the same time Peiping is given 
satisfaction by the statement’s ac 


ceptance of two points it has ad 
vanced—that the possibility of a new 
world war may have been underesti 
mated by Mr. Khrushchev (such un 
derestimation is now proclaimed to 
be a doctrinal error), and that a third 
world war would not mean the end 
of civilization, but only of capitalism. 
Mr. Khrushchev, however, can de 
rive satisfaction from the fact that 
the statement endorses his call for 
peaceful coexistence and the princi 
ple of negotiation with the West. 
This point, which has been at the 
core of the Moscow-Peiping contro- 
versy, presumably gives the Soviet 
premier an opportunity to reopen 


negotiations with the United States 
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1961 


and other Western countries, which 
were cut off by Moscow following 
the U-2 incident last May. But how 
such negotiations can profitably be 
conducted in the future is then put 
in doubt by Moscow’s acceptance olf 
this thesis, advanced by Peiping, that 
the “imperialist” United States is the 
chief enemy of “the socialist system” 
and cannot be regarded as peace-loy 
ing a thesis propounded by Mr. 
1959 and early 


Khrushchev in late 


1960. 


—But no Truce 


Moreover, the statement makes 
clear that “peaceful coexistence” does 
not mean a real truce with capital 
ism, but rather provides “favorable 
opportunities for the develop 
ment of the class struggle in the capi 
talist countries and the national lib 
eration movement of the peoples of 
the colonial and dependent coun 
tries.” This would seem to give Pei 
ping a free hand to promote militant 
movements in areas where critical 
events are in the making and where 
the Chinese have already shown a 


lively interest, notably Algeria and 


Cuba, not to speak of neighboring 


Asian countries. At the same time, 
however, the statement sets forth the 
view of Mr. Khrushchev that Com 
seek 


with Social Democratic 


munists must joint action 
parties and 
unions, and that the “bourgeoisie” 
in underdeveloped countries and co 
lonial states may play a progressive 
role in the struggle against “im 
perialism” and “feudalism’”—an ap 
proach followed by Moscow, for ex 
ample, with respect to India. 

The juxtaposition of seemingly 
divergent Russian and Chinese ver 
sions of future policies to be fol 
lowed by world communism may 
not resolve the controversy between 
Moscow and Peiping, but it could 
give Mr. Khrushchev, in the short 


run at least, greater authority in pur 


suing a flexible policy toward the 


West than he had been able to enjoy 
as long as he had to fend off repeated 
ideological attacks by Communist 
China. Whether or not he can in fact 
achieve such flexibility will depend 
on which of the two great Commu 
nist powers will henceforth have the 
upper hand. 

The doubt, for the time being at 


Mr. 


statement de 


' 


casi, 18 resolved in favor ol 


Khrushchev, for the 
clares that the Communist party of 


1} 


the Soviet Union is “the universally 


recognized vanguard of the world 
Communist movement” and strongly 
condemns “dogmatism and sectari 


Mos 


adding that thes 


anism,” hitherto attributed by 


cow to Peiping, 


heresies “can also become the main 


danger at some stage of development 


4 


of individual parties.” Moreover, the 


statement asserts that “the interests 


of the Communist movement re 


quire solidarity in adherence by 


every Communist party to the esti 


mates and conclusions concerning 


the common tasks .. . jointly reached 
by the fraternal parties at their meet 
ings.” This represents the strongest 


demand for party solidarity made 
since the days of the Communist In 
ternational, which was dissolved dur 
ing World War II. Yet 
too, like all the othe: 


the statement, is 


this point, 
main points of 
counterbalanced 
and conceivably contradicted—by the 
declaration that the Communist 
parties are “equal and independent,” 
which would seem to bar the prima 
cy of the U.S.S.R. and give Commu 
nist China at least a coequal role in 
the leadership of world communism, 
to which it has long aspired. 

This aspiration to coequality, how 
ever, is in turn seemingly challenged 
by the fact that the U.S.S.R. is, for 
the time being, industrially more ad 
vanced than Communist China, and 
that Peiping remains heavily de- 
pendent on Soviet production in its 
efforts to achieve industrialization 


a fact stressed by Liu Shao-chi in a 





speech he made in Leningrad follow- 

ing the end of the Moscow confer- 

ence. 
But, 


tions remain between Moscow and 


whatever unresolved ques- 
Peiping with regard both to world 
policy and to relations between Com- 
munist parties—and the manifesto 
seems to indicate that they are legion 
-no doubt is left as to the official 
attitude of the two great powers to- 
ward Communist Yugoslavia. The 
manifesto declares that the Yugoslav 
Communists have betrayed Marxism- 
Leninism and that they “carry on 
subversive work against the Socialist 
the world Communist 


camp and 


movement.” 


What About Yugoslavia? 


This uncompromising statement 
should, presumably, end all hopes in 
Belgrade for a reconciliation with the 
U.S.S.R. and its Eastern European 
satellites. Yet the harsh words of the 
manifesto, apparently inserted at the 
insistence of Peiping, in turn contra- 
dict the noticeable easing of relations 
between Yugoslavia and its Commu- 
nist neighbors (with the one excep- 
Albania, which 


Communist China), that has taken 


tion of supports 
place since the cordial conversations 
held by Mr. Khrushchev and Mar- 
shal Tito in New York during the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
For its part, Yugoslavia has not 
hesitated to accept new financial aid 


from the West, which is designed to 
facilitate the trade and monetary re- 
forms it plans to carry out during 
1961—and this aid, paradoxical as it 
may seem, includes credits from 
West Germany, which broke off re- 
lations with Belgrade in 1957 in 
retaliation for Yugoslavia’s recogni- 
tion of the government of East Ger- 
many. 


The 


fronts the United States with a re- 


Communist manifesto con- 
iteration of Moscow’s belief that the 


West, 
the alleged 


weaknesses of the 
with 


strengthening of the Communist na- 


alleged 
taken together 
tions, will soon spell the victory of 
communism without resort to war. 


This belief, temporarily at least, has 


been bolstered by Peiping’s accept- 


ance of a statement which contains 
this view as a possible alternative to 
its own conviction that the possibility 
of war continues to exist and should 
not be feared. Whichever view pre- 
vails—that of Khrushchev or of the 
Chinese Communists — we cannot 
count on maintenance of the status 
quo in any area of the world and 
must be prepared for a nonwar strug- 
gle as strongly and imaginatively as 
for a war struggle. 
Vera MicuHeves Dean 
(The 


first of two articles.) 


Alexander 


(Continued from page 59 


may be required for an agrarian re- 


form or other fundamental changes. 

And, finally, the United States 
should encourage the development 
of a sound and growing economy as 
an underpinning for political democ- 
racy. This means support for plans 
to establish a customs union and 
ultimately a political union of the 
five Central American nations, the 
success of which would provide a 
market of 10 million people, thus 
giving a better base for the develop- 
ment of light industries and the 
diversification of agriculture for in- 
ternal consumption. It also means 
giving liberal aid to projects for the 
establishment in the countries of this 
region of key industries to supply 
the Central American area with ur- 
gently needed consumer goods and 
raw materials. 

Rapid and perhaps violent changes 
would seem to be inevitable in Cen- 
tral America in the years ahead. If 
the United States recognizes this fact 
and acts upon it, this country can 
have great influence in assuring that 
desirable changes occur in a way 
which would strengthen democracy 
and assure friendly relations between 
the countries of the area and their 
big northern neighbor. 

(The second of two articles.) 
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